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Villeze of North Hadley 
(First four andi a half pages summarized) 

The first names of North Hadley were "Mill Brock" and "Mill 
River®, the site of Nopkins Academy's grist mill, and "School 
Meadows", Hopkins Aca’emy's farm land. By 1770 the area was called 
Hadley Voner “ills® exrchangeably with "Sehool Meadows". Letters 
adtressed accordingly as late as 1835 show that "North Hadley® is a 
compsratively recent name first usei in 1737. 

Before permanent settlement was made, the privilege of cutting 
pine and oak, and building a Saw-mill was granted to Thomas Meekins 


and Robert Eoltwood in 1662. As an investment, the Hopkins Trustees 


-4n 1679 built a grist-mill across the stream from the gawnill. The 


grist-mili. was located on the Mill Lot near the present location of 
Robert Hahn's barn. Several millers worked at the mills unharmed 

by the Indians until Hatfield was attacked in 1677 and the proverty 
was destroyed. The mills having been rebuilt, the first permanent 
settler was Joseph Smith of Hadley who, with his sons, opserated the 
mill for many years. In subsequent years until 1865 the water rights 
and property were owned by various members of Hopkins Trustses. These 
Trustees owned sixty acres of meadow Land which was leased to formers 
for the profit of Hockins Academy, hence the name Sehool M:aiows. By 
1726 two tenant farmers had farms there, In 1720 eighteen men were 


residents on and near the “ill Lot anidin the Meadows. 


PHE VILLAGES OF WORTH HADLEY 
| by 
Derethy Russell 


fhe village of North Hadley has always been influenced by its 
lecation between the Connecticut River and its meadows on the west, 
and Mill River and Lake Warner and their highlands on the east. In 
fact, the earliest names of the region were “Hill Hiver", the site 
of Hopkins Academy's grist mill, and “School Meadows", Hopkins 
Acadeny's farmland. By 1770 the area was called Hadley Upver Mills 
interchangeably with School Meadows. Letters still in existance 
give these aidresses. The name North Hadley seams to have been 
first used in 1837. 

Before permanent settlement of the village was made, the privi- 
lege of building a saw mill and cutting pine and oak from the Great 
Swamp, now Plainville and Three Corners, was granted to Thomas Meskins 
and Robert Boltwood in 1662. The dam, built that year, was about 
thirty rods north of the present one, and the saw mill was built two 
or three years later. The “md sill", or foundation log of the dan, 
fifteen inches in diameter, placed in 1662, was found in good condition 
when the pond was drained one hundred and fifty years later. "In 1667 
the town ordared a passable carteway to be made along the Forty Acres 
to Mill Brook*. (Judd) 

As an investment of the Honkins Fund, a grist mill was built in 


1670, where Robert Hahn's garden is now located, across the stream from 


ae 
Villaze of North Hadley (cont.) 


the first sawill. It was operated by an over-shot wheel. 

fhe land near the grist mill, owned by the Trustees of Hopkins 
Acadiemy, was called the Mill Lot and extended from the present hizh- 
way on the west to the pond on the east, including the present prop= 
erty from the bridge on Mt. Warner Road on the south, through the 
site of the North Hadley School on the north. It was at this lonely 
eutpost that several millers ground grain and sawed lumber for their 
fellow-townsmen. Hone were harmed by the Indians, but when Hatfield 
was attacked in 1677 the mill, the miller's house, barn, and fences 
were destroyed. <A majority of the Hopkins Trustees thereupon sold 
four acres of the land, and the water right, to Robert Boltwood who 
rebuilt the mili in 1678-9. However, the other trustees contested 
the sale and won the claim. Settlement was made with Boltwood for 
the mill, and John Clary was hired as miller in 1683. 

Wace first permanent settler of North Hadley was Sergeant Joseph 
Smith, a cooper of Hadley, who came as miller in 1687. At first he 
prohably lived in a room over the mill. By 1716 he had a barn. After 
1726, when peace was mide with the Indians, he and his son Benjamin 
built a houge on the Kill Lot. The miller received half the toll 
from the mill, the use of the house and land, and pay for his labor 
on the mill. This latter may have been a considerable sum, for the 
mill was swept away by the flood in 1692 and rebuilt in 1706 and again 
in 1721. He and his sons hired land in School Meadows for farm land, 
and continued to cperate the grist mill until Joseph's death in 1733. 
His son Benjamin became a wealthy land-owner. 


Yor many years afterward the mills and water rights were owned 


Villaze of North Yadley (cont.) 


by mang individuals, mostly Trustees of Hopkins Academy. In 1771 
the grist mill was owned in thirtieths, and the sawmill in sevenths. 
Tn 1818 the mill rights were leased to Calvin and Charles Lamson of 
Greenwich for ninety-nine years, after which they became thse property 
ef L. H. Granger. 

About the time the first mill was built, the Hopkins Trustees 
invested some of their Fund in sixty acres of rich meadow land, since 
called Grass Meadow and Point Meadow, lying above and below the Red 
Rocks along the river. This land was leased to Hadley farmers who 
raised wheat, rye, corn, oats, and other crops there. The lease was 
payable in crops which were sold for the profit of tha school, hence 
the name "School Meadows". By 1726 two lesseas of the meadow had each 
built a small house and barn nearby and had leased the land fer trenty- 
one years. Thus, the first settlers of the village were on property 
controlled. by the Hopkins Trustees, called "the unaccountable committes"® 
because they were “self-pverpetuating and were accountable to no one.* 

A fence of ditch and rail, traces of which are still visible, 
separated School Meadow from the site of the present village. The 
latter area was owned by the town ani granted largely to seven men. 
fhe Trustees retained the Mill Lot. 

In 1731 only three families lived in tha Village. By 1770 eighteen 
men were among the residents. Among them were Benjamin Smith, the miller's 
son; Caleb Bartlett, who first came in 1755; Faxon Dean at the mill; 
Joseph Alexander; and Charles Phelps who lived south of the Villase and 
was a large land-owner. One of the largest property-omers in the 


Village was Stephen B,lden who, at one time, owned all the land from 


Villiage of North Hadley (cont.) 


the church north to S,oekbridge Road, and all of the present Meadow 
Street. I+ was he who gave the original quarter acre of land for the 
cemetery in 1790. 

fhe Mills and the Meadow were joined by tha settlement of the area 
Detween them. The original road led from the bridge near the mili on Mt. 
Warner Road and along the present River Drive as far as S,;anley Xulikowski's, 
where it continued northerly joining Meadow Street near the house owned 
by the Scott Brothsrs and occupied by Martin Rudgzinski. From Meadow 
S,reet, formerly Peacable Street, the highway led into the Meadow and 
through it to the Sunderland line. 

Commmity life was beginning. In 1770 a tavern was kept near the 
lower dam at the mouth of Mill River near the present home of Alfred 
Levell. Somewhat later, a dame school was conducted by Miss Esther Belden 
in her father's home near Hibbard Lane. The location of the schoolroom 
door still can easily be seen in the wall of the ell of the house of 
Arthur Hove. 

By 1800, Hadley Urper Mills boasted of at least eleven homesteads. 
| Of these, the only houses now standing are the Parter-Phelps-iimmtington house, 
south of the Village, built in 1752; the home of Joseph Kussi on Kt. 
Warner Road, built by George Hibbard; and the home of Peter Nokrzecky at 
the corner of River Drive and Stockbridge Road, built by Paul Yright. 

The ell of Arthur Howe's house and the ell of the house owned by Richard 
Southwick, were built by David and Caleb Stockbridge. 

At this time access to North Hadley from Hadley was via the ridge 

to the east of Kiver Drive, beginning across tie ees the property 


of Joseph Yanczyk, Jr., crossing land owned by Adolph Pipctynski and 


Village of North Hodtery.leont.) ae 


and joining Mt. Warner Road near Jgseph Kusmi's, and then down the 
hill to the mills. No one knows when River Drive, north of its 
intersection with keadow Szyreet, was laid out, but probably the high 
way through the Meadow was the only one until the early 1800's. 

The commnity grew rapidly in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. In addition to the many Smiths and Hibbards, the fanily names 
ef Cutter, Montague, Scott, Osborn, and others, were added. There were, 
by that time, two bridges at the southern anproaches to the village, and 
the highways were more nearly as they are today. In 1831 the Second 
Congregational O,urch was organized and in 1834 the Meeting House was 
built by two local carpenters, Elam Cutter and John Osborn, with Captain 
Damon as consultant. In 18%4, besides the Meeting House, there were 
two dozen houses, a schoolhouse, a store, a wire-drawing mill, a grist 
mill, a sawmill, and a card-setting factory. A ferry south of the 
village connected it with Hatfield. 

fhe first school, other than the dame school, stood on the south 
end of Frank Yaskiewicz's garden. This onseroom building was moved in 
1825 and became a part of the house occupied by John Banash. The town 
built another school on the same site for $234 in 1825=6. This consisted 
of two rooms on the first floor. School wes hald for two terms of three 
months esch in winter and summer. Beginning in 1835 a salect, or tuition, 
school was conducted by the minister for the three fall months, until 
the town provided a school for three terms. A hall occunied the second 
floor of the school building and was used for lectures, meetings, enter 


tainments, occasional revivals, and church services. It was in this 


a 


Village of Morth Hadley (cont.) 


wailding that the Second Congregational Church was organized and 
met until the building of its Meeting House. The old school 
building was later used as a general store, and then moved away. 

fhe raising of broom corn, the mamfacture of brooms and broom 
tools, and the flourishing lumber industry, had a stimulating 
effect. Prosperity showed in the ranid growth of population 
between 1335 and 1840, when the Lamson, Marsh, Hows, Clark, Dickinson, 
and Scott families joined those already at Hadley Upper Mills. Pros- 
perity also showed in the building of most of the large houses now 
standing, among them the former parsonage, now owned by Leonard “aters, 
and the home of Ernest Hibbard = both on River Drive. 

Industry prospered. In 1840 C.D, Dickinson established a mill 
at the lower dam on Ferry Road. There broom tools were made, which 
were sold in this country and abroad. His grandson, Artiur Howe, 
contimes the work at his shop on the site of the old sawnill on Mt. 
Farner Road, formerly Saw Mill Hill Hoad. “any individuals made brooms 
fn small shops on their own property, often exploying a few neighbors. 
G. Myron Smith conducted a large broom shop, making brooms for export= 
ing and employing about twenty Frenchmen. Many of these lived on the 
presen’ French Street, which is named for them. C. 2 J. Smith Company 
carried on an extensive lumber trade furnishing Springfield, Hartford, 
and Hew Haven with lumber deliverei on rafts. Israel Scott and his 
gon, Rufus, were prominent lumber men between 132) and 1855. They had 
the first gangwsaw and sawed white oak for hipebuilding, and made 
shingles and finishings for house interiors. A mill for maxing piano 
wire was operated by Nathan Clark in an aidition to the grist mill 


until both were washed into the strean after the fall freshet of 187. 


Village of North “adley (cont.) Ae 


Earlier a flex-carding mill was operated in the same locality. The 


‘grist mill, which stood just south of Hahn's store, employed several 


millers who ground grain not enly for local trade and neizhboring 


| commnities, but sent flovr in barrels on rafts or flat-boats down 


the river. A scap factory was run by Rufus Scott near ths dam on 

Ferry Road. A carriase shop and a paint shop stood next to the pond 
north of David Batb's. A blacksrith shop stood where Scott's boathouse 
is. Many blacksmiths, among them John Howe and Clifford Rouselle, 
worked there, and at ancther shop across the road. Ths sommnity's 
meeds were served for Seroray ysars nator 1860 by a booteand-shoe-maker, 
@ tailor, a doctor, a tavern, a singing school, a post office, a library, 
and ons, if not two, general stores. 

The year 1864 saw the building of the school building and Tillaze 
Hail. It consisted of two schocleroomsa until 1871 when an addition was 
buikt for a grammar room. Original plans called for a one-story build 
ing, but uvon the insistence of many villagers who savy the need for a 
hall suitable for social activities, and with the promise by L.X. 

Granger of a gift of hmmber, the town wnsented to include a second 

story which became Village Hall. This hall was used for ce Lyceum, 
entertainments, public suppers, and dances. Church services by Irish 

and French Catholics, and later by Polish Catholics, wera held there. 
Prior to the building of Bartlett Chapel in 123%, the small hall over 

the grammar room was used for church functions other than Sunday services. 

One of the most important changes which occurred at the end of 
the Civil Yar was the granting of permission, in 1365, by the Szate 
Supreme Court for the Jopkins Trustees to sell School Meadows and 


the Mill Lot, which had been school property since the founding of 


Village of North Hadley (cont.) 


the village. Those who were leasing the land at the time, acquired 
most of the property. | 

At the end of the Civil War, and for years after, a hmge American 
Flag, called the G.A.R. Flag, bung from a seventy-five-foot pole at 
the north end of the Common, providing a landmark for miles around. 
Later the Flag was hong across the street,from the chimney of a former 
store, to a large maple tree. The Flag is still in existence. 

North Hadley continued to prosper. LL. NW, Granger, a prominent 
building contractor between 1260 and 1870, erected several buildings on 
the present University campus. ile also owned the grist mill, sawnill, 
and lumber yard. Logs were piled high on the Common, and up both sides 
of the present “Mt. Warner Road to the top of the hill. Broom corn 
was gradually being replaced by tobacco. 

fhen the financial disaster of 1873 struck, This catastrophe 
caused at least seventy Horth Hadley families to become bankrupt, or 
nearly so. The villace was never the sams afterward. 

In 1875 a major fire destroyed the store, grist mill, sawmill, 
and lumber yard. L. N. Granger soon replaced them with éther build- 
ings. A sawmill one hundred fest lang and open on the land side, was 
built on the site of the old one. A new grist mill ground grain 
until the manufacture of commercial feed made it unnecessary for 
farmers to grow their own. John Howe was the last miller. 

Mail was delivered twice a day direct from Horthampton. All any 
was required by the mail carrier to make the two trins, and to do | 
miscellaneous errands for individuals who posted their requests on a 


Slate at the store. 


Village of North Hadley (cont.) 


The hill east of the village was named Mt. Warner in 1837, 
by students of frofessor “arner of Amherst, who visited it frequently. 
"The Mountain" contimed to supply wood for fuel and lumber for many 
yeacs and was almost entirely cut over in 1880. Sheep and cattle grazed 
on parts of it, and the Clark family planted extensive annle orchards. 

The arrival of tre log-drivers each spring was an exciting event. 
The cook's boat vrecsisd them to a point near the ferry landing where 
he prepared bountiful meals of beans baked in iron vots sunk into 
the ground and surrounded by het stones. The cook's assistant boucht 
milk from a nearby farmer. & supply wagon arrived with tents to set up 
for an overnizht stay. This was usually the last campsite before the 
legedrivers reached their destination at Mt. Tom. 

Aythough tobacco-growing had begun around 1870, it was 1890 
before the majority of farmers were growing it in quantity. Onions 
goon followed. Tobacco sheds, sorting shops, and onion storages 
replaced the broom shovs. The tobacco shons provided winter work for 
many, especially the hard-working Polish men and women, many of whom 
crossed the river on the ice or by boat or ferry, to work in Hatfield. 
Others worked at Stockwell's, Collins’, Emond's, Mokrzscky's, and others. 

Many families who had lived here in broom-making and lumber days 
no longer were residents, making room for the folish families who took 
their places. The first of these families was the Sibelaki family, 
which in 1898 was living on French Street in the house now occuvied 
by Anthony Fycenkevez. Another very early family was the Scoble 


family, of which Nrs. Katie Bak of Leadow Street is a member, The 
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The Sibelskis, and others after them, encouraged young men ts come 
here, and found a farmer who would employ them upon their arrival. 
Until about 1907-1908 these youns men sometimes received board and 
room at the home of their emoloysr, in addition to ten or fifteen 
dollars per month during the growing season. As goon as financially 
able, the newcomers sent for other members of their families and 
established homes. Tims the population grew. 

At the turn of the century, and for a decade or so longer, North 
Hadley social life was gay with many home parties and barn dances. At 
the Yillage jali, round aad square dances were held, weekly at times, 
for the benefit and upkeep of the Uall or the Engine House. Public 
suppers and entertainments, as well as school affairs, were held at 
the sane place. 

From time to time, reminders have been found of the Indians who 
lived on the sendy ridge between the tro parts of School Meadow near 
the Red Rocks, he site of Guonquont's Fort. In 1904-1905 two groups, 
one from Smith and one from Harvard, excavated in this area finding 
skeletons. flint flakes, baling stonea, and arrow points. Smith 
College now has two skeletons, one of a young brave with every bone 
mounted in exact position, the other of an old woman in tne grave as she 
wag buried. 

A geries of vital events bezan in 1955 when a telephone was 
installed at the villazea store. The telochone wire crossed the river 
from Hatfield. A ysar or two later, an eishtesn-party-line vas put 


up from Northampton to North Fadley. At adout the same veriod there 


Villaze of North Hadley (cont.) il 
Was an Ingins House for a horse-drawn pump supplied with leather 
buckets. A hook and ladder hung on the side of the building. Previously, 
this Engines House had been a blacksmith shop. Leter it became a house 
and is now occupied by Ignace warcinowski. ‘p,omas Gerry owned the 
first car, a Locomobile powered by steam. The first gasoline-powered car 
was a 1906 Olds owned by artimr Nowe. lectricity was introduced in the 
fall of 1913, continuing until all homes were electrified. The road 
from Hadley to the Sunderland line, now River Drive, was mecadamized in 
short sections until all was completed-in 1920. All these improvements 
made North Hadley a more up-to-date place. 

Shen World Bar 1 cams, those at home sewed at the Fed Cross room 
at the Villaze Hall, and attended patriotic rallies near the Common. 
T,ey raised more crops than ever before. 

A new incustry began in 1917, when James LaSalle orizinated 
LaSslle's Ice Cream in the basenent of the store which he operated at 
the time. ithin a few years the rerutation of his product spread 
go that he moved his business to a part of Artimr Howe's shop, where 
he remained until 1925 when he moved the industry to Vorthampton. 

In 1925 a disastrous fire destroyed the srist mill, adjoining 
buildings, and a part of the general store and vost office. This 
ended the grist mills in Ugrth Hadley, which had been begun nearby in 
1670. A fitting memorial tablet marxs the location of the mill where 
local industry centered for 80 long. The worer part of the store was 
Fedesigned and rebuilt. carlier, Lozensxi's stores, which had been 
located in the house opposite the ciurch, burned. A store operated by 


Mr. Sowa, where Serestka'’s house now stands, was destroyed by fire a 


Villsge of Yorth Hatley (cont. ) 
few years later. Stores kept by Seth Marcinowski ani 
Berestka ere no longer in business and are remodeled as cvellings. 
another fire occurring in 1951 or 1952 destroyed om of the 
oldest houses built before 1797 by Flim Smith. It stood across 
the street from the former grist mill. A small house on the site 
is owned by rasily Korenewski. 

Kany floods and freshets have damsged land and property over the 
yeers. In recent years the worst ones occurred in November, 1927, 
Mareh, 1936, and the ifurricane Flicod in 1933. The greatest loss in 
the village took place 4n 1927 when Benjamin Denise lost his life 
while at ais work at the dam. 

Organizations for ehildren and young people have been conducted 
at various times. The }}-K Clubs have teen of tie longest duration 
and the greatest influence. These were cacably led by Mrs. Caroline 
T. Scott during the twenties and early thirties and have been continued 
by severel leaders since, A Hoy Seout troup and a Girl Reserve organi- 
aation were active for several years. 

Several changes have taken place in recent years. The Irish «nd 
Frenci Catholics who held services at the Village Hall until about 1933 
now attend St. Srigid's in Amherst. Ouring and following world war IT 
several families of Disnlaced rersons came to make their homes here 
sponsored by an employer. ame have remained and made a place for 
themselves in the community. In 1954 there ceased to be a school in 
North Hadley for the first time in more than one inired fifty years. 


ra bs cs 
The ehildren now travel by bus to Hailey. town ater was bronght to 
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Villave of North Hailey (cont. ) 


North Hadley in 1955 from a well east of Mt. Warner. North Hadley 
no longer devends primarily upon “the Mills" and "the Meadows" for 
its livelihood. It is still a ferming eommmity but more and more 
people find work in surrounting cities and towns. uerto Ricans 
and Jamaicans are seasonal workers on some of the larger farms. 

"The Pond", Lake “arner, is an attraction for fishermen, 
nature lovers, boat enthusiasts, and artists for miles around. 

Robert Hahn operates a boat renting bisiness on tne former Mill lot. 
The dam, partially rebuilt in 1918 and 193) and finished in 19)7, pro- 
vides water power for Arthur Howe's snoop where he still makes edged 
tools under the name of C.D. Diekinson and Son. 

The Meadows are still the souree of farm crops, now largely 
potatoes. 

The school house contains the Library, a room for lx activities, 
and a room for “aturday classes conducted by the tioly Hesary Chureh. 
The playground is popular with the children and youth, ani is the 
location for Little League games as well as many unseheduled contests. 

The Village Hall is used primarily for services conducted by the 
Holy Rosary Chureh, end for occasional community meetings. 

The Congregational Chmrch eontinues to serve the Protestants of 
the village. The minister lives in North Amherst, the other part of 
his parisn. 

The Post Office located in Hahn's Market has recently ceen desig- 
nated as -class post office. Jonn Pepezynskd operates Jonn's 
Variety Store nearby. 

Twenty houses, nine of them replacements, have been built in the 


immediate area since 1919. 


The Village of “North Hadley (cont.) 


Certainly North Hadley has d@anged since the days of Hadley 
Upper Mills and Sehool Meadows. 


ape 


The Ferry: 


Hatfield to North “adley 


fren the ferry which crossed the Connecticut Liver between 
Hatfield and Yorth Hadley was discontinued in the Fall of 1919, 
Jobn Ge. Breor had been the licensed ferryman at the north end 
of Hatfield's main street for more tian thirty years. On the 
Horth Hadley side of the river the zrowts of a sand bar below 
the confluence of 411 Brook with the Connecticut caused the 
abandonment of a previous ferry landing which had been in use 
about one hundred years. The new landing was on the north shore 
of W4ll Brook, reacued by a road which turned off at tue south 
end of the North Uadley Villace main street nassing the site of 
an old dam used by Scott's soan factory and the first shop 
where broom knives were made. ‘4 blast blown on the horn hanging 
on posts at doth sides of tie river summoned the farry. 

Foot passenzers uo to four in number vere trangnorted by 
rovsbost at the recular fare of five cents each. A larger mmber 
of people, or teacns of horses with wagons or carriages, required 
the use of the large barge-like flatebottomed boat. f:.is was 
wide enough to take two carriages side by side, but they usually 
drove aboard one lehind the cther over tne avron wich was let 
down to connect the boost wits tos snore. At ta opposite end of 
the boat there was a similar ramp which would be Ist cera on the 


other shore to discharze passengers. ihere was no anc or to hold 


~l@m 


The Ferry: Hatfield to N,rth Hadley (econt.) 


the ferry at the shore. Cleats in the apron did this. 

The ferry boat went on a wire extending across the river, 
lying on the bottom. There were four corner posts on the boat. 

On each post on the north side there was a wheel over which the 
wire travelled as the boat was manoeuvered by means of a lee board 
lowered by a lee rope which used the current of the river for pro- 
pulsion, mich as a sail catches tie wind. The lee board, like the 
wire, Was managed at either end of the boat devending on the 
direction required. ‘hen low water reduced the current, especially 
with the drag made by a south wind, it was necessary to pull the 
boat along the wire. This was done by means of a pulley stick mde 
of hard wood such as maple which, held in both hands, slid along the 
wire and: then was cramped against the wire to pull the boat ahead. 
The wire, fastened securely on each shore, came out of the water 
ahead of the boat, ran over tne pulley wheel and subsided under water 
benind the boat. There was a device on the Hatfield side by which 
the tension of the wire could be adjusted. 

Daring periods of hign water the Hatfield baak was usually above 
the flood, but at North Hadley the ferry landing might have to be on 
the east side of the lower meadow as the river spread over the fields. 
The ferryman would save to row up stream along the suore where the 
current was not too strong and tnen fight tce current in order to cross 
and make the ovposite landing. As such a crossing was at least double 
tue distance and twice as difficult es normally, the fare charged was 


ten cents. 


fhe Ferry: Hatfield to North Hadley (cont.) 


There was a kerosene lamp on the ferry boat, similar to one 
en @ locomotive, and alse at the landings on each side of the 
Fiver. Dense fog could cause a person to become confused and 
lost because the current took the boat far off course very 
easily. “hen one was lost in the fog, if ne called to the people 
on shore their answering holler would guide him back to the landing. 

Before a log drive, the lumber company in charge built booms 
to protect the ferry landings. A pile driver was used to drive 
piling one hundred yards above the landings, extending into the 
river for one hundred and twenty feet. Logs chained to the piling 
made a wall like a breakwater. This protection would be removed 
after the drive. Extra men using long poles pusned logs asides 
when the ferry had to cross through them. Tney had to keep tne 
legs off the ferry wire because heavy logs sometimes caught ty a 
snag, or were lifted, by the wire as it came up out of the water. 
The weight and pressure of the logs piling up broke the wire. 

Before the river was frozen solid vr. Breor kept a passaze 
chopped clear of ice as long as possible. Then when the boat 
eould no longer get through, a safe path was marked where people 
could cross safely around air holes and treacherous spcts. As the 
ice broke un in the spring, crossing on foot became exceedingly 
dangerous because it would get rotten and honeycomb and people 
would fall throuzn. Once when men were cutting a suoply of ice 
they were carried down the river on an ice flow and had to be 


pulled off through the icy water into the rescue baat. 


fhe Ferry: Hatfield to North Hadley (cont.) 


Other rescues of a pleasanter nature were caused by such 
pranks. as someone releasing the ramp in mid stream when Smith 
girls en a Mountain Day outing sat on it dragging their feet in 
the water, unsuspecting tne possible ducking. There was a chain 
across both ends of the boat to ksep passengers from falling off. 

At one time a mmber of cattle being ferried across decided, 
when they were a third of the way over, to leave the boat. As 
the first cow jumpéd into the water the lunge of her jum pushed 
the boat ahead. As each of the others followed her lead, she added 
her propulsion to the momentum. By the time the last cow jumped 
towards the shore from which she had come, the boat was really 
moving. 

The usual life of a boat was six to eight years. During the 
winter the ferry boats were moored in the Hadley Mill Brook. 

There was no regular schedule and the ferry went across any 
time anybody wanted to go. The end of the trolley line was at the 


ferry road, with cars going on the hour from Creenfield and on the 


half hour from Hatfield. Yhen it was about tire for the trolley to 


be dus there would often be someone wanting to cross to catch it. 
Sometimes when the boat had almost returned to the trolley side, 
someone would signal and it would be hard for the ferryman to decide 
whether he should land first or take a chance and go back for the 
other passenger. 

The ferryman had to be licensed, but the county paid for the 
operation of the ferry itself as there was not enough travel for any- 


one to make a living. “adley and Hatfield snared in the cost, with 


The Ferry: Hatfield to North Hadley (cont.) 


Hadley paying the larger amount. Everybody over the age of twelve 
had to pay to ride. 

Tha boat was sufficiently heavy so there was no need for any 
ballast. ‘Even a load of hay could be on one side or at the end 
without unbalancing the boat, which dragzed only about six inches 
of water. 

Very little freight was carted by the ferry except as the wagons 
were loaded. The charges of |3¢ was tie same whether a wagon was 
leaded or emty. (Single Rose, a5¢ dott ) 

Some of the hazardous ferry crossings were not caused by log 
drives nor bad weather. Liquor was sold in Hatfield, not in North 
Hadley. Some people who had overindulged endangsred themselves 
during the trip across the river. The ferryman found it safer to 
use the iarge boat or to remire the vassenzer to sit on the bottom 
of the rowboat. After celebrations for a wedding or christening 
there would be a wild crowd and much fighting. 

The river no longer carries the shouts and songs of log drivers 
er happy revellers, and the former landing places are mainly used by 
fishermen. The increase in automobiles decreased the need for the 


ferry until at last it passed into history. 
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Notes by Charles Hiram Thayer 
HOCEAITUM 


Yockamm was not a lecal Indian name, It was named for 
a sinilar bend in the river dom below Hartford. It included 
a@ good deal of open land in the loop of the river that formed 
the Oxbow and it could be onclosed by fencing a few short gaps 
between the cliffs of the mountain at the south end and a rather 
short sap from Fort River to the cliffs of the mountain at the 
notihe It was used as common pasture by the nen of Hadley. 
They built ditch and wall to close the gaps at the south end, 
with a gate there tne Sprinrfield road passed through. That 
place is still called Gate iiill,. The level land was divided 
emong the farmers of tadley in 1663, out two sections called 
"Sicirts of Brerceas and "Hockanum Hooks" were not civided util 
sometime later, ‘The first settlers of Uockanun came from North 
amoton, They took up lan in the Skirts; some of the lots in 
the meadow were still owned by Hadley men as late as 1090. A 
section called The Nooks shows plainly several abandoned chan» 
nola of Fort River. These channels were also found aloncside 
the road south of the schoolhouse. Several abandoned oxbows 
formed by Fort River aro found in Nockamum Leadoaw on the Thayer 
property. There is no doubt that sametine before history, fort 
River entered the Connecticut three miles gouth of ites oresent 
mouth on the Thayer property, Before the Ucbow was cut off in 


1&0 the river swung toward the east arzainst the hich cut bank 


down as far as the Nockanum cemetary, and then swept toward the 
southwest, past a series of cliffs that end with Titans Pior, 
Beyond Titants Fier there was quite a little meadow land that 
was washed away soon after tie Oxbow was cut off, 

There was an island in the river below the Oxbow and on 
Hockamu: shore a cove where Yort “iver had once entered the 
Commecticut. on the hilt above this cove there had been an 
indian camp ground wnere three or more skeletons have been dug 
up and very mamy of their cooking pits dlacovered. Even efter 
the first houses were built in the village, there was an old 
Indian couple that would come every spring for a while and put 
up their wigwan in the seme old place, The first house in 
Hoclamm wae built by Capt. John Iyman, wiiose house in Northarmmton 
had burned and two of his children lost their lives, Je wanted 
to get away from that location so moved to “ockamm, The house 
he built has the whole first story walls filled in with brick 
between the studs. One course of brick would stop a bullet fron 
any gun the Indians had, The house had a coffin decor in the 
southwest comner of the front room, 

gbhenezer Pouroy came from Morthampton to marry Capt. John 
Lymants daugntor, Lindwell, They cuilt a bern across the road 
from Capte John's house and fixed a room in it where they lived 


the first year while the house was builcing, ‘That house now 


stands on its original location, owed by Richard Thayer. It 
is ssid that Capt, Lyman cot his water from the brook that 
flowed closes by the back of his house, but Pomroy dug a well, 
Thoy dug tielve feet md thon struck solid red sandstone ledge; 
kept dipsins through that another twelve feet and fomd a four 
inch crack in the rock which carried never=f2iling waters 

Capt. Lyman's son, Zadok, built a house further south near 
the site of the present cemetery which he ran as a tavern fora 
short time. By 1760, Ebenezer Fomroy ran his house as a tavern 
carrying the sign of the “hite Horse, His tavern account book 
still existe.” It tells how he would put up a traveler and 
charge him for a meal of victuals and lodging and a ress of oats 
for his horsey also, how be would cive entertainment over the 
Saboath, and the various kinds of licuor that were sold. If he 
Bold a man a few quarts of rum, he was very likely to enter with 
the account a statezmt of what they were coins to do with it. 
For examplc, there would be an item of two quarts of mm at the 
Fish Place, (“hen they wore seining shad, they wouldn't want to 
eatch cold.) Another item: "some liquor wren they hunted 
bears.” "Pwo quarts of rum to tum over the Ferry Eoat." "Four 
galions of rum to raise Stover’ barn.” "Two quarts: of rum te 


4 


shear the widow's sheen,” “Deo cuarts of rus about rea re" 
: Pr 


# In possession of C. NM. Te 


They had turee kinds of lum ~ few Tngland Rum, vest India tum 
and Cherry Rum, They would sell a butter rum occasionally and 
@ good deul of Flip, I suppose Flip was hard cider with a lot 
of spice in it and you shoved a hot poker to heat it up. When 
they tore damn the old chimney to rebuild, they found a couple 
of Flip irons. Ebenezer had a Negro slave working for hin for 
@ good many years named Jack, Jack was omed by someone in 
Hadley and hired by Pomroy.e To keep him warm in the winter they 
fixed a plece for him to sleep where the fireplace sloped in 
towards the chimsmey. There is a cupboard there that they still 
call Jack's Hole, His oldest son was named Ethan end they 
called him "High Buck". He got his feather into Court one time 
for allowing misserule in his tavern. Evnan had a few of his 
frienis over from Northampton and they danced and revelled until 
three hours after nine o'clock} Ome tine a few years later his 
father charged him with hire of a hoarse to go from forthaxpton 
to South Hadley "in a slay for a *rollick". 

All Droight for the Valley came up by river boats, The 
first. fortunes ever mace in the Valley vere made in the river 
traffic, They called those men the River Gods, They used to 
tie their boats up in the Cove near the tavern an: cot a neal 
and a few drinks ht & lodging, ihe there wers alyays rafts of 


lumber and sometimes of ships! masts coming down, They tied up 


in the cove for a nicht or two and the omer would be charged 
With meals for half a dozen raft men, There was a man named 
Steven Coates who ran the Hockarrum Ferry for quite a while, 
begimnine about 174, Ue had been in the French-Indian Var. 
¥hen ho ran up a bil] for Rum at the tavorn and cane to mako 

a settlement, ho had to mane his mark instead of signing his 
rare, He cot bitten by a rattlesnake = om of the two men in 
the villlace who have beon bitten by a rattlesnake e both back 
in the 1760's, The Uadley doctor scarrified his toe and ho cot 
well, A couple of montis later, he msg selling Lbenezer Pomroy 
@ snake ball. You took the gall of the rattlosnake and soaked 
4t up in what the; called Ffronch Chalk, It was highly esteemed 


ag mocdicinc,. Trooably zood fox what ailed you. 
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RUSSELLVILLE 
a Section of the ?an 
of Madley 
from 


Atlas of Eainosnire County 


Massacuusetts 


From actual surveys by and under the direction 
of F.. Beers. 


Pyblished by F.W. Beers - Co., 36 Vesey Street, 
New York City. 


RUSSELLVILLE 
by 
Mildred Coffin 


Until the town of Hadley had settled the Indian Wars 

little thought was given to readying grants for the northern 
section of the town now kmown as Russellville. Floods had left 
rich deposits in the soil which made the location quite suitable 
for growing hay, grain, and other crops. The nearness of the 
Connecticut River was a valuable sorry for fishing and trans= 
portation. | 

Russellville extends from the corner of River Drive and 
Stockbridge Street alone the river meadows to the Sunderland 
boundary. In the early days Sunderland was imown as Swampfield, 
and the exact boundary was not established until 1740. On the 
list of taxpayers for 1797 are the names of Caleb Stockbridge, 
Seth Clark, C. Russell Shattuck, Daniel Russell, John Russell 
and William Montague. Their homes are now Imown as the Henry 
Hibbard place, the Comins Place that burned, the present Shattuck 
place, Patrick Ryan's place, Fred Day's, and the Austin Field vlace. 

In 1854 there were twenty-five dwellings north of the center 
of North Hadley, often more than one family living in the same house. 
Judging by the notes of ReYerend Mr. Beamon, the folks were friendly, 
generous, and sympathetic whenever there was sorrow. There is very 
little left to show the construction of the early homes in this 


locality, and it often takes considerable imagination to picture 


Russellville (cont.) a 
how a house used to look. To the original ell-part a whole new 
front would later be added, changinz the whole appearance. This 
was done to the Fred Day home, hiding the original construction 
completely. The date on the barn is 1844, It is quite ieee tS: 
that this date applies to the main house, which faces east, and 
not to the original ell, which faced south. Many of the old 
homes were lost by fire, and in later years new buildings were 
erected over old cellar holes. As a further indication of change, 
schoolhouses were converted into modern homes when the children 
of Russellville were transported to sachools in the center of town, 

Grace HoweSmith, in her "Sketch of the History of North 
Hadley", writes, "Most of these houses were painted sitner red 
or yellow, tho occasionally one was unpainted. Wooden shutters 
were used in place of blinds, these being on the inside. Windows 
had at least twenty-four panes of glass in them and some had mors, 
Each yard was enclosed by a picket fence, some of them having a 
wide flat board on top, furnishing mech nach the children who 
ran on theme. All doors had latches, the outside one being of 
heavy iron, unless perchance a more wealthy family could afford 
a brass one." 

The early settlers had, of necessity, to be self-sufficient. 
They raised their own grain and meat supplies, did their own biack- 
smithing, dug their own wells, and had to be able to turn a hand 
to whatever problem arose. Grist- and sawmills were in both North 


4 . 


Hadley and North Amherst. The one in the latter location was 
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Russellville (cont.) 


accessible through the Plum Tree section, after the road was cut 
through in 1326. A few families from Russellville joined with 
the Amherst North Parish, now the North Congregational Church, 
probably because this newly-made road was the most direct way to 
the nearest church. 

All the lands bordering the Connecticut River were laid out 
without the aid of a surveyor's compass. A measuring chain and 
a square to form right angles were generally used. Timothy 
Dwight used a compass about 1709 in establishing the boundary line 
between this northern part of Hadley and Sunderland. In spite of 
these crude devices home boundaries were surprisingly accurate. 

Sheep and young heifers were driven down from Vermont to 
furnish wool, meat, and dairy products for the farm folk. The 
timber was not highly valued but the land was excellent for crops, 
in later years the important ones being tobacco and asparagus. 
Many farmers kept a wood lot located in the Plain section Imom as 
the Shattuck Road, from which they drew a "jag of wood" for their 
fuel. The main crop in the early years was corn raised for Broom 
making. | 

When tobacco was first raised, only part of an acre was planted 
per farmer. There were some puritanical folk who objected to its 
cultivation but the use of it as an insecticide was not objected to. 
The first report of commercial tobacco production in the town 
appeared in the 1345 Census. At that time it-wes reported that 


Hadley produced 16,995 pounds of tobacco. In 1354 an estimate of 


Russellville (cont.) 


the cost of producing one acre was quoted at $67.50. The 
yield from this acre was one ton of tobacco, which sold for 
$160. The profit was large for the times and people dreamed 
of becoming rich in a year or two. Hadley reported a million 
pounds for the year 1865. 

However, after the Civil Yar the period of national depression 
affected tobacco production and sale. At this time cigar prefer- 
ences changed from the bright leaf of the valley to the darker 
leaf of the Pennsylvania area. Tobacco production in the valley 
did not revive until the turn of the Century. 

The crop which has followed tobacco has been seed onions, 
now set, potatoes, asparagus, and cucumbers. 

In the period around 1860 Irish immigrants settled in Hadley, 
many coming into the Russellville section. They were very sturdy 
stock, hale and hearty. Many of our noted men and women of today 
are descendants of these families. To mention only one of these, 
the family of the late Patrick and Catherine Ryan, who raised 
seven children, is commemorated by the prizes which they 
wstablished for Hopkins Academy - - the James hk. Ryan Frize, the 
Brigid A. Ryan Prize, and the Ellen R. Dwyer Prize. The Ryan's 
homestead has always been known for its friendly hospitality to 
everyone. I+ was built in 1608, and its ell was rebuilt in 1517. 
Like many other houses of this period, it was surrounded by a 


picket fence. 


Russellville (cont.) 


It is easy to understand why farms in the valley have 
been in the same family for more then one generation. The 
nearness of Massachusetts Agricultural Collese, now the 
University of Massachusetts, made it possible for some of the 
young men to take training in agriculture and still live at 
home. Short courses were given along special lines and the 
Extension Service was able to asdist the farmers whenever prob— 
lems arose. Normal School trained girls intending to teach; 
law and theological courses gave boys a start in these careers. 
Northfield and New Salem Academy wer’ the choices of a few in 
the late 1860's. Transportation was a more difficult problem 
than board and room expenses, so many found it worked out 
better to live at a school. Even the five or six miles to 
Hopkins Academy was something of an ordeal when spring thaws 
made travel slow and difficult. A horse and buggy was used and 
students clubbed together on trips. Wnen the highway was finally 
surfaced, the improvement was much appreciated. 

Before an elementary school was available for the Russell- 
ville district, children from the northern end of town attended 
@ school in the Meadow District of Sunderland. When this burned, 
@ location nearer Russellville was provided on Chittenden land. 
This was moved about half a mile north into Sunderland District 
a few years later so the Town of Hadley voted to build in 


Russellville. This first school was opened on December 24, 1826. 


Russellville (cont.) 


Money gave out before the woodshed was completed and neighborhood 
families contrituted material and labor to ready it for use. This 
rather rough building, heated only by a fireplace, served the 
district until 1878 when it was destroyed by fire. The one which 
now stands was erected the same year out of green timber which 
goon shrank. This allowed an over amount of ventilation, and 
pupils and teacher must have had very little comfort from the 
small, inadequate stove. 

Miss Submit Nash was the first teacher. However, Chester 
Russell's daughter, Cordelia, who had apparently been teaching in 
the north district, came to this school from May 8th to July 28th, 
1827. An agreement was made between the towns as to her wages; 
she received S¢ a week for the entire year. 

In addition to the children of the nearby farms, there were 
always several transient pupils enrolled. One reason was that many 
farmers had indentured (apprenticed) boys and zirls to assist with 
the work. There were also children from the families operating 
portable sawmills used to clear the land in the east section toward 
the Amherst town line. 

No story of Russellville would be complete without mentioning 
John Gaylord, who lived with wives ons, two, and three, in the 
rustic and all but dilapidated little Cape Cod cottage next to the 
school, where he was janitor for many years. There was a small 
spring on the side of his hill, from which drinking water for the 
school was draw each day. His place at the top of Ryan's Hill 


was a landmark for many years. It managed to hold together till 


Russellville (cont.) 


Jobn died, when the structure was demolished and the land cleared. 


In the early years of the Oth Century the small number 
of pupils caused the Russellville school to te closed. Then 
the pupils and teacher, who was Miss Brigid A. Ryan, were trans- 
ported to the North Hadley village school by a team-driven barce. 
As a result of the coming of new settlers from Poland with large 
families, it became necessary to reopen Russellville school a 
few years later. Miss Ryan then returned to the one-room school 
located only a short walk fromthe Ryan Homestead. 

A description of Miss Ryan's teaching is important in the 
history of the community. She faced children ranging in ages 
from five to twelve all in one room where she taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic to six grades, as well as English to 
many who spoke only Polish at home. In addition to her being a 
perfectionist in teaching the three R's with sreat emvhasis on 
penmanship and clear articulation in reading, she gave instruc- 
tion in cooking, canning, sewing, gardening, and manual training, 
She taught with a strong hand and an old-fashioned idea of 
discipline, not sparing the rod when she thought it necessary. 

Each winter a seed catalogue was vassed around and the 
children ordered penny packets of flower and vegetable seeds. 
Miss Ryan often visited the homes giving encouragement to the 
young gardeners. In the fall the products of these gardens 
were brought to school, labelled and sent to yA fairs 


where many prizes were wone 
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Russellville (cont.) 


Thanksgiving season never came without appropriate songs, 


poetry, and plays. Truly at Christmas Miss Ryan gave the 


children something to remember. She had beautifully trimmed 
tree, decorated with candy, oranges, and poncorn balls. The 
parents helped with some of these treats, but Miss Ryan and 
her sister, Mrs. Minnie Dwight, provided the biggest share. 
Santa Claus always arrived after a program given for parents 
and younger brothers and sisters who sat around the edges of 
the room on settees. This may will have been the only Christ- 
mas celebration Pare of the eriaren hade 

Memorial Day was never forgotten. Long before the day 
had arrived for decorating the soldiers! graves, the children 
memorized poems, readings, and songs in commemmration of it. 
Bouquets and wreaths were made at school from flowers brought 
in from the woods and pastures. Sometimes there was a whole 
wreath of violets or wild lily-of-the-valley. Usually the 
parents and a Civil Yar Veteran would accompany the children t 
the cemetery. For years Mrs. Michael Dwyer invited them into 
her home after the ceremony for a treat of ice cream, cake, an 
lemonade. 

Miss Ryan also sponsored a great deal of nature study, an 
the child who brought in the first svecies of wild flower cot 
his name on the bleckboard. Birds were reported and credit 
given in the same manner. lany bird songs were also learned. 


4 . 


All this developed powers of observation. 
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Russellville (cont.) 


During the noon hour the children were given complete 
freedom to roam in a wonderful pasture back of the school 
belonging to Miss Ryan's family, exploring and shouting to 
their hearts! content - - until the bell called them back. 

Many of our present-day citizens can look back with 
pleasant memories on their first six years of school in 
Russellville. 

Mr. William Montague of Sunderland gave a plot of land 
for use as a cemetery to be used for families from both 
Sunderland Meadows and Russellville, on the west side of the 
highway. 

Before this was planned, a few burials had to be placed in 
ground east of the road. As soon as this plot was available, 
these earlier graves were transferred to the permanent cemetery. 
It has been well cared for and much credit is due to the efforts 
of its present caretaker, Arthur Conant, and his father before 
him, Theodore Conant. 

Busy farmers admire the fertility of their fields in 
Russellville, and the beauty of the surrounding hills - - Mt. Sugar 
Loaf to the north, the ranges of Mt. Holyoke and Mt. Tom to the 
aaah waits Toby to the east, and the Berkshires on the west. Mb. 
Warner, nestling in the bend of the Connecticut River, shows to 
its best advantage when seen from the meadows of Russellville. 
This generation, as those preceding, still enjoys the benefits 


and beauty of this part of Hadley. 
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HISTORY OF PLAINVILLE 
Herman ee Nash 

Plainville is a picturesque settlement situated in the north= 
east part of Hadley, halfway between North Hadley and Amherst. It 
4s about three miles from the center of Hadley. In early days 
this tract of land was known as "Partrigg's Srampe". It was named 
after one of the first settlers of Hadley, Samuel Partrizg, who 
had a grant of land there. He is not kmown to have had a home 
there, but he used the land as pasture. 

On January 12, 1679, the Town of Hadley voted to give Enos 
Warner, Sre, "20 acres of land in the swampe called Partrizz's 
Swampe in such a place as the committee denuted by the town snall 
judge may be best for his improvement and livelihood." tt. arner 
now bears nis name. 

On January 5, 1739, a committee was apnointed by the Tow of 
Hadley "to lay out about an acre of land convenient for a burying 
ground." This was the beginning of Plainville Cemetery on lt. 
Warner Road. 

There are very few records concerning the early innabitants, 
but it 4s }mown that Nehemiah Gaylord and Josiah Nas: lived in 
Partrize'’s Swampe in 1/90. The name of this area seems to have 
been a misnomer, as there is little swampy land, so tne name of 
the section was clianged to “lainville in 1270. . 

Semetime after 1860 a wagon mill wes built in ‘the ‘darsville 
area of Plainville. Isis was owned and overated by two brotuers, 


Levi and Samuel Adams. Large horse-drawn barges brougnt workmen 


‘Astory of Plainville (cont.) 


and their families from Adams’ !'411 to cmmrch in North Hadley. 
The house now owned by Richard Fil houwsed some of the Adams’ 
workmen. The mill burned sometime around 1585. 

A schoolhouse was first built in the early part of the nine= 
teenth century on Mt. “arner Road. In 1527 a brick school build- 
Ang was constructed across tie road. In 1862 a twoestory wooden 
school was built in the Adamsville area of Plainville. Soon after 
the burning of the Adams’ Mill, the school was moved to Mt.”arner 
Road. This was because several funiliss moved when employns nt was 
no longer available at the mill. 

Daring the nineteenti century tne schoolhouse served as a 
primary and intermediate school, and was also used by the adults 
as a meeting plece for the lyceum, which provided public informa- 
tion and entertainment. Various tonics of interest were discussed 
at formal and informal meetines. ‘Some examoles of subjects of 
the Lyceum are as follows: Prosnects of tre United States (1527), 


Apricgulture Around the #orld 1241), Bird Migrations (1342), 


x 


Wisdom, Zenevolence, and Power of the Great Author of Nature 


(1843), and Desien Manifested in Animals (1d4+). ‘The people who 
took part in tse Lyceum were very much interested in education. 
They were instrumental in bringing about free high sc.00l educa= 
tion at Yonkins Academy, which had been a private scnool, for tne 
youts of “adley. 

Besides serving as a meeting place for tre Lyceum, the sc.ool 


was also used for religious satherings and otuer meetings. 


History of Plainville (cont.) 


The school building was used as a school until about 1930. It 
was vacant for a time, and is now used as a private residence by 
Mrs. George Bristol and Mr. and Hrs. Lloyd Bristol and family. 
Students from Plainville now attend school in Hadley. 

Although agriculture was the principal occupation in Plainville, 
brick making from local clay was also an early industry. The nine= 
teenth century brick homes still standing were built of bricks pro= 
duced locally. Spots where the clay was dug are known as "clay holes" 
and are now filled with water. 

At the present time, Plainville is a rapidly growing section, 
with many new houses baing built. The fertile land still provides 
ample opportunity for varied agricultural pursuits, while nearby 
Amherst College and the University of Massachusetts provide employment 


as well as higher educational facilities. 


Note: Quotations are from Town of Hadley records. 
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History of Hartsbrook 
by 
Mabel West 


Ding, dine, ding, rings the gld -randfathsrs Clock 
in the West homestead in Hartsbrock. I have bean away 
for a few years, but at last have come home in time to 
celebrate the iercentenarye I didn't arrive Ath the 
West fanily when tney cane to ilartsbrook, bit not long 
afterwards, after the house was built, I was tought in 
Connecticut and brought to an honored cornor in the old 
dining room. Here I watched and listened to ths doinzs 
of four generations and I will tr; to tell you of some. 
First I will tell a little uit about this ares called 
Hartsbrook. 

The area now called Hartsbrook was part o* the 
Pine Vlain and Common Pasture. ‘omoeti 23 roferredto as 
the fifth wountain Vivision, it comprised the tract of 
land cast of the original homslots, In 1708 “sstwood 
Cook was known to gatner turpentine from the trees of 
this section. Turpentine was a valuables product in those 
early days, as was also cuidlewood and timber. The carly 
1700's found a few hardy souls venturiag to build beyond 
the Say foad oridge, alterwards kuown a3 rt River bridge. 

Put it wasn't until arouai 1200 that Uartsbrook bezan 
to 02 settled. ‘four fanilies cama up from “sethersfield, 
Connecticut, and, uSin: tos trail over the Sobtch, arrived 


in the Hartsbrook section first. ULikins what they found, 
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History of Hartsbrook 


they staked out their claims and thus settled here. 
These families included the Yests, Pascos, and Smiths. 
Soon after, more families came and in 1829 the Norton 
family arrived. It is reported that there was a tavern 
on the sits of the present Krmg home, and ths Tavern 
barn was, until recently, thse “‘ortcn barn. Of these 
early four fawilics, the “‘ortons and “ests are still 
living on tha hors places. The Pasco home was destroyed 
by fire and the Smith home has. changed owmers. It is 
now ownsdc by Janes Searle. 

ihe Gest home was built about 19808 and is a frane 
housee Originally a storyv-and-a-half house, it was 
later added to until it is a large twoestory house with 
@ large attic. Plank studdinz, wide Chestnut boards, 
split to make laths, ars features o* the walls. The two 
long beams in tne sides of the attic are all one plece, 
and are pegzed wgethor with wooden pegs. In contrast, 
the Morton home is mada of trick, These bricks were made 
from the clay in the pasture along the brook called Harts- 
brooke For @ While the vrick industry flourished. There 
are at least two houses still standings which wers made 
from this brick in Hartsbrook. 

Just how Hartsbrook -ot its nane is a@ mysterye One 
story is that & man naned Hert always drank from this 
brook and hence it was called Hart's Frook. As Hartford 


was named tor a fanily by this nance (Hart), and we find 


~ 


History of Hartsbreok -3- 


an old reliable sead company still operating in Wetherse 
field, the home of these early settlers, it is entirely 
possible that a man named Hart was a visitor to some 
family hers. Uowever, this region has always been plertie 
ful with deer and it is not unusual to see five to ten 
deer grazing the pasture bordering the »>rook. The ™,glish 
mame for deer being Hart, it micht have had a part in the 
naming of this section. 

The little hamlet grew until in 1873 there were twentye- 
one homes established. Sesides farming, which hes always 
been the principle occupation oi its settlers, there was, 
of course, 4 sawmill. Lumber was plentiful and ndarbdy. 
Hart's Prook was swift so a sawmill was erected. taiiroad 
ties as well as lumber were products of thie mill. The oute 
line of the pond used for this mill is still visible. In 
1955, durins the hurricane, when the reservoirs broke, this 
pond was azain full for the duration of the flood. Today 
. both the brick industry and the Sawmill are gone. ‘There is 
@ second brook in Hertsbrook, named Shinelemitili Srook. As 
the rame implies, shingles msi have been made here. 

Soon after these families came, a school lot was set 
aside from the West lote It was customary at that time to 
take land for such vvrposes with the understanding that the 
land and buildings revert back to the oricinal owners when 
no longer used as a school. This Hanpaned with this early 
schoole Zdith Parker was the last teacher, -merson searle 
and William and Clara Sartwell were amonz the last pupils. 
The old school bell has the date of 186?, the last ficure 


havine been worn off. 


History of “artsbrook -4- 


The early settlers ware not Anisiantarpetatne but 
envisioned future needa. irht or nine families, comprise 
ing almost the entira neichborhood banded together to form 
the Eartsbrook Aqueduct Company. his was the first recular 
water systez in iiadley and was started in 1550. The men dug 
@ well on the edge of the wocds cesar the little mountain 
gtreaz that runs between Little Tinker acd Pig Tinker iountains. 
A lead pipe carried the water from the well to each family 
home and barne “ach spring gach farm fanily would send a man 
up to the well to help clear it, and clean mt the pipe at 
each outlet. The system was used for about one hundred years, 
and stilI runs to two barns in the neighborhood. Zach fanily 
having such service held stock in the company and Bonen yi ad 
its use. The hurricans of 1955 caused the brook, flowing into 
the well, to fill up with sand. Also the pipe was filled in. 
Part of the brick well was washed awa;r. [t has been cleaned 
out and repaired aid the walls fixed. This tirst system was 
the foreerunner of the present s;stem now known as the Hadley 
Mater strict. Adout 1305 a reservoir was built on Harts 
Brooke fipes from this reservoir were lsid to ths center of 
town. ‘the investment oa this enterprise was about “40,900. 
Later a secend reservoir was built above the “irste. In 1950 
work was bescun ona third reservoir on Shinzclemill Frook and 
completed in 1951. <ihis was naned in honor of Seymour Parker, 


a selectman for many years, and thus is called Parker Reservoir. 


History of Hartsbrook ie: 
Gradually pipe lines have been extended toward the rorth 
until today, with thse well in North Hadley, the only part 
of town not coversd by this system is the villace of 
Hockanume ‘The water in Hartsbrook is soft and has a wonder- 
ful taste. 

Tick tock, tick tock. About 1890 the State of Massachue 
setts bought seven acres of land in Hartsbrook from the Morton 
family. Hart's Brook runs through these seven acres and here 
the State started a fish hatchery. A dam was built across 
the brook to form a pond and several pools dug near the pond. 
The water from the crook ran into these pools so there was 
always fresh water running through the pools at all times, 

Several artesian wells were drilled and one of these 
ran into the hatchery building, which was one of the three 
buildinzs built on the property. In this building, the fish 
eggs were hatched. The youns fish were then put into the 
pools and evorntually, when they were bic enough, they were put 
into the pond. 

One of the other two buildings was the stripping house. 
A man with a net wuld row out onto the pond in a boat, catch 
some fish and take them to the stripping house, where they 
were stripped oi their errs. 

The third building was the ice house where, of course, 
ice was kepte “pen the fish were put in large cans to be 
carried away to stock other brooks or rivers, ice was put 
into small screens at the top of the cans to keep the water 


cold. 


History of Hartsbrook a 

When the town built the first reservoir, located a 
quarter of a mile above this pend, the workers sometimes 
went swimming in the brook. They got the water soapy and 
the men at the fish hatchery claimed the soapy wazer killed 
the fish. Since the reservoir was on this same brook, the 
fish hatchery people thought there wouldn't be enough water 
to serve their needs, so in 1908 the fish and equipment were 
moved to another hatchery in Palmer, 

The first superintendent of this hatchery was “r. 'ripp. 
He lived in the house aoe owned peiehe Carrinctonse In 1904, 
@ young man named Ray Collins was sent up from Soston and 
boarded with the George Barlows. After he was called back, 
Dwight Morton was superintendent during the winter, and then 
George Farlow. iMre “arlow was wperintendent until the equip- 
ment was moved to Palmer and then named as caretaker of the 
property until it was re-purchased by the \i,rtons. This was 
in 1919. 

The Mortons took down the buildings, using te lumber 
for a garage and sellinz the bricks. All that remains of the 
old fish hatchsry is the pond, dam, and artesian wells. In 
recent years a private fishing club bought these, and has a 
Clubehouss at the site. The hurricane of 1955 claimed the 
dam and the pond. These have not been rebuilt and at present 
nothing is being done with the property. ~- 

No history of Hartsbrook would be complete without the 


mention of the Chinese boarders of ‘iaria Fascoe Jhese men 


History of Harts3brook i 
were here to study and boarded here for a year. Later they 
took part in the foxer Redellion of China. Chinese clothing, 
fans, etce, ars among the souvenirs left with their Hartsbrook 
friends. Fifty years later, Hartsbrook has again been host 
to foreign students. Two German girls came, and stayed a year 
to studye They learned “irst-hand how American people live, 
play, and work. Recently a gentleman from Pakistan and one 
from Nigeria visited for four dayse Trey, too, came to 
observe now we livee Now, back in their respective countries, 
it is their job to tell their eer what we are like, 
and in thetr words "to promote a better understandinz between 
the two countries", 

After the first schoolhouse became obsolete, the children 
were taken to the New Foston Street School. Later another 
school was built on the high bank overlooking Hartsbdrook bridge. 
This kept open until 1930 when the low school population made 
4t necessary for the town to close it. I believes where were 
less than ten pupils. This second school was sold and remodied 
into a home, as was the first. The big, double, front door 
was preserved, and serves as the front door of the hom@e Cone- 
solidation of schools was in vogue and the children were trans- 
ported to the center. How there are at least twenty-eight 
children below High School age going to school from Hartsbrook. 

There was great excitement in Hartsbrook when electricity 
and the telephone lines came through. Homes were wired with 


only overhead lights, with no thought to the future appliances. 


History of Hartsbrook 


Party lines were not unusual, and like as «ct the whole 
neighborhood was on the same line. A ring on the telephone 
and all the good folys who wers not busily engaged at the 
moment, would dash to the phone to "Listen in*. As our 

phone was in the same room as I was, my ticking out the time 

of day could be plainly heard over the wires, and the neighbors 
knew who was listening in. 

Firemen's musters are again sopular, but in early 1900 the 
young men of each part of the town took part in such contests. 
Hartsbrook had a welleorganized groupe Regular drills were 
held. Zach district had its own company and fire-wagon. The 
one for our district was kept in the West shed, complete with 
hose, axes, etc. This old horse-drawn wagon responded to its 
last fire when the original Smith place burned. This was 
about 1945 or 1946. Now the center force have torrowed it to 
drill for musters. It is the pride of Uadley, as it is the 
only one left in town. Once more a Hartsbrook man is one cof 
the teame 

In 1931 Carl Morton, living in the old Morton homestead, 
built a greenhouse. Here he ratzsd Gardenias. These were 
Sold and shipped daily to the Boston market. In 1954 he gave 
up the business and solid the creunhouses to a Russell Fuller. 
Mr. Fuller raise@ Geraniums acd Chrvsanthemumse 

This winter I heard my family talking about the Ski Trail. 
Sure enough, Amherst College bought up some land on Lyttle 
Tinker Mountain. I can see it from the window near m@e “e- 


side the trail there is a place for ski jumps to be made. 


History of Hartsbrook 


So many cars co by with skiis ccrentad to the roof. Wheel 

I can scarcely count the dots as psople come down the slope. 
I hear there is even a tow to pull them back to the top. In 
my youth we didn’t have anything like that. 

Speaking of my youths Where are the horses? tly family 
always had three or four horses. Now tractors and power 
eqiipment do che work. With all these electrical gadgets, 
they hardly know how to wind me correctly. ‘ood hard roads 
have replaced the old dirt onss, and with all the plowing 
and scraping, not even a zood old sleicheride is enjoyed. 
Gone are the neighborhood parties, and only an occasicnal 
card party zives me a chance to keep 4&1 eye on what is going 
one Fadios and televisions brinz the latest news and ebter- 
tainment to our homes. Asrplanes boom overhsad nicht and 
daye iZveryone nas cars, even the youns folks. The old 
swimming hole at Yort Hiver has gone, but, bvecause young 
folks will swim, Kermenskys have built a pond on Hartsbrook. 
Mr. West used to say he didn't care how many dams the bovs 
made on the brook, the first hard rain wuld make tho brook 


rise until it broke any dam they made. Conservation ponds 


were the answer. A bulldozer pushed the earth away, and soon 


@ pond 100! x 408', and 12' deep, nestled beside ths brook. 
There are no two of these ponds in Hartsbrook.e 
Thus I tick away the hours. ‘iho knows what the future 


will bring? There are now thirty-eight houses, and another 


- Je 
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~1Ge 


being built. Dairying is the leading business, with some 


asparazus and a little tobacco being raised. Whatever the 


future will be, I'm sure today's youngsters will bring 


renown to their section of Hadley, as did their ancestors 


before theme 
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THOIAN PORT AT RATIEY 4u Choke Hiraw 1h Ihayer 1% 
Charles Hiram Thayer IiGsé 
a6 may be used to bring to ctiher some vassacca about 
thie fort, frou Sylvester dudd's 1°63 Mietery of Hafler, and a 
fow of bis comments on the Mipmucks of this areas A note avout 
& vinit to the site in 1950 is added, and a few facts aboct the 
present chemel of tho Fort = wives and of the Commcticut iver 
just south of Eadloye 
PThere was an important fort cn the woctern side cf Lowe 
renecots iain, on 0 top of the Ligh, stoop bank which is the 
oostorn bourxlary of Port. Meadow Siirte and Fort River Valioyve 
she river and moadow wore neared from thie forte In Lith, 

Tinothy ash had a crant of two acres of of land, Nore tho ald 
Lort stoad?, abova te bank, adjoining his land in the “kirts 
bela, These too acres and t6 site of the ofd fort can be 
Oasily idevtiried. The ob caso fonco fron Conmecticut Miver, 
on toe north sice of Tort Loaday, camo up the atee Lank, jus 
north of tro fort, contimicd easterly som distance, and thon 
turned goutnoriy tomard lve Holyoke, emracing the ground on 
Wich the fort sto 28 cround had the almost perrendienlar 
tank, sieing LO ar SC foot above Fort fiver, on the south and 
woot slvlod, anc the rivor Tlowd at the bottom of this bard: on 
ty woot side. Lanroncete Tlaing a hich, cleasant tract of land, 
ontomied castor ly,” 


’ fe = Pa $ a my ere + +. 
Fee Sort mia about U0 rocn enact of the Comm ticut 


Ze 

(eae 2,300 foot). I visited this rlsce in Ihdés the brow of the bent 
Was covered with troctece"s 

Thore was mo fort in Tadley Tor some years before 14754" 

"thie te an iccerfect cerrecentation, The shave of the fort 
49 comnfectcrale The octlines of the top of the bank ere irrocular, 
Thoe@ in the fort cot miter from the river below the bank, The come 
now (2916) have a sath com the bank a little sovth of the fort 


Comm or fence 


“ * 
pscGe mn os 
1 +1 Me 
aw / ' 
a Lawrence s 
a on Plain 
na eS art } 


A passable bot vory oteop road warm ister mide on the site 
of the old cattie rath, anc gas used until o fow yoars arose A 
recont ovner of the moacow at the foot of the bint? used 4¢ util 
1% tas waeced out in a nertod of heavy rain, thon cave up the ure 
ef the meccdar, Oly a fow yoors apo tite camer broucot in ea tixlle 
doser ax! flattened ont the sunken road which you see now 

The site of the fort in a relatively mmali area, and could 
not have held any larce mumber of Indian facilites, Yronabiy no traces 
of Iscian earthwork now remain, ami the observable traces of guarthe 
wowk are cocentive, Uueever, the casily cecn atretch of tronch and 
accompanying midree is old, catine from the early days of the Carlish 
Settlement in Pacloyy ao Jucti aade 
Thies "fonce®, ae Judd calls it, wan nade atout 1663, "fem 


Fort. Leadew fence "to the mountain where it ia impagsitist, absve 200 


4 
if 


de 
voadia® (3,300 fect}. The "Fort Keadow fonce* was the northern Tee 
tection of Hockamm Headow, ami war also cade about 1603, As 


finally comicted thore nas more than a nile and a hell of this 


@ortheor fence on Lawrence's Flaine Judd save, “the spaticus 


Citeh, high tank, and strong post arxi rail fenca™ ms created es 
an effective tarricr for the cattle which ware zeot on Lavrencets 
Plaing The cltch was about J feet wide and 2 feet deen, and "a 
line of posts with 2 or 3 raiis® cas sot us on the raicad banks so 
the total heis:t wae nearly 6 fcete. "The ditch fonce wag ceed for 
mony yaam after 10200," Lone cactione of 1% can still be follored 
ao far as Ste Uslycka, and part way up the monntain, 

cao remmant of @ trenchesd:’-o at tho Tadley site ie the core 


wmiglesding benause other Hew Za, lend Indian trites did use a sinilar 


earthwork ab their forts, For inntanee, tracen cf such a trench 


and ricrvo remain at the site of the Polwran fort south of Norwich, 
CoOMie, Sete there ig oo tuestion of Snrlich work, anc where « 
stockade was douutlees set on the ricro.s 

AG the Hadley fort site there is also a rather doen, square 
excavation, lite the collar for a acali cabin, which apoarentiy is 
more recent than Jucd!s dereri:tion ac he does nof mention ite A 
couple of lor etructures also stand on the site now, and are the 
most obyicus works on the places one of then at least is @ recent 


Dn ‘ ? mit 
Bey Scout shelter, af birch lors. 


be 


. 


ay Sy FF og eB ee Tusa ¢ Sar TF Dew. A ‘ 
ao TOdch the fort elite so to Coast ote ii Races, and turn 


eouth. After a tow huruired yarde you come to the “ar Road, chich 


b.- 
was the ocirpinal road from foston “ay to the Comecticus River, 
turn Left and follow the tay Road for a short distance 1111 it varees 
@ rill ports there Toute Lh? rune off straicht toward the Nancoe. Toko 
Route Lie The laces flot area vivich Suute 47 crocroe if tarrence's 
PYaing Tt wos named after a fadley ran af the 16fOe, who later 
moved to Srockficl¢, ané there maa kiliod by Inmitecs,. Lese than 
halt a :ile along this Rorte you come to a dirt reed on the richt 
oposite a Sorchouse which at crecont (1978) is merbod as the heade 
quarterr of the local 5 & Y Construction Comarg. Follow the cirt 
goad west to the trees at the odre of the Plain, and leave your car 
Theres aA path loads diem toa slichth: lower level, now orerrrom 
with trees ar? Duchet, which exteruia as a kind of sual) pxcoontory 
Qui ands with steep bicifa on three sidce, This is the cite of ths 
| Sorts 

Tatil a quite reeent cate the winding chanel of Fort Rivor 
ran clogs to the tasa of the binff at the nortowusi, tut om duly lh, 
SiS, the river cut a such more direct chatrel and now enters ¢% 
Camecticnt shout a quarter of a mile to the northvest of the fort 
F4itGe The ahanconed channel is now (190°) ary, bet is othertica 
not voc: chanced, Prom the soint of its closest acmmach to the 
Mult, the trunch ami bank of the "cancon fence” of 1653 mar be 
followed up tho steen shone of the bint? axd then easusrd for a 
Snort dintance ~ast the elie of the fert. Tha cedo Little valley 


to the north of the site is not a pert of the old Fort River charel, 


Se 
ae one sir cucas at firnt sicht, tot of course it ma a feature 


of tho elite before the Indian fort was rade. 

ae Ghowld be remeslored thet the Camecticut River itself has 
wandered vory widely since lisacley wer sottled, and even in vory 
recent tines, “hon the Uadclay settlom laid out thelr home lcte 
@iong toth sides of the torpm comzn, in 1659, the Comecticut ms 
at the south end of the comin; and when the Tay Road mes botlt it 
was cloce to tho river ot that point. The villace stretched across 
@ long and rather narrow toncue of land, with the river at toth 
exige ‘ton the river is almost half a mile south af its 1659 chamol, 
Tre carly forry fos Hadley was at the ond of the crovent Tort Ste, 
and eryone who tock the fermy to co to Yorthamrton landed at @ point 
aimcot a siie and a haif from the wesctarn end of the sresent bridce 

The prescnt land in the Os "ow below Northam ton ras a tonrne 
af fadle; land which tho Radloy settlors used ag a sasture, and one of 
the founcers of Maclay, Michard Coxulsan, was kilied thers by the 
Imiiane nhen he wont too far afield in 1076 during Sing Philip's ware 
Te Arhorst, Colleco Art Eimoun has an of] vatntine af this rart of 
the Comocticut an it apcoured from Dt. Nolyolu, wich ahew the 
pasture e221 connected to the castomn bank by @ narrow neck of land, 

& print of the saze view is in a volume in the library of tho Art 

Tepartooente 

cnc hiatory of these pictures is surprising, An Enclish 
extiet nanod illian fensy farticit was sent te this country; in 1035 


by an Pnglipher nublisher to cake <cresrincs of scenes, fron ahich the 


& 
publisher could have enrrovince made for an elaborate work in tem 
volisee ealiod American Sconery,. “artilett mace a lencthy tour, and 
trond’ many drewines back te Tncoland, where a collection of 
engravings was cade, the first in 1237, and others in the follaring 
yoarss The first voluna af Amorican “conery was published in London 
in 14,0. The eagreving of tho view Sron Ute Holyoke 4s toe $ of wile l, 
and is cated 1°57, The naw of the artint who mace the Collereta otk 
Painting io not mca, nom the date of the work, tut tho sainting ts 
a corny of the scone ag 2ocam an thse English engravings Yrobadly the 
painter wee an Acerican, bot he did not paint the vicw iron mtnure, 
The Vetropolitan Museus of Art has a painting of a cifforent view 
of tho Cx Sow before 1210, 

Rertlott would have found « chanced view if he had cone @ 
Low years latorg tho river cut throuch the Ca Zon peninsula on Fede 
2 _ 1ELO. Latar the onan ond of the fow we filled in, am! the road 
fy Noethamton to Uslgole now ermocscon the old Gouble chamel on 
texte Lands 

Pot? @ more recent and eieiidine instance of = chance fin the 
Cormectiout chancel, ir. Charles i, Thayos saye that he used to ro 
from Hockamm to tho Nadioy cchool alonc a road nour the rivor banksy 
amd that port of the road disarceared fn ome nicht curing a river 
Sh00Ge 

A pnotoctamh of the site of the Indian fort, taben from 


near the Port “iver in ite chanel wet of the bictt, is civen ino 


¥e 
ferrhiet, Mictoarle Bacle, 1909, pe OF, ami shows the road dem fron 
Tamronosts Flaine 
gh@ Us Se Cacloctcal Survey mang Ete Nolycke cuadtranria, 
Shows this whole area as marveyod in 1033S and revised tn WET. 
The Indians in the fommcticut Valley and in the central 
part of the stato wore Tiinencka, or Ticncte. "They wore not cotiect 


to @ cctimon caches, bot had many potty chiole, ond som wore partially 


wxier the dominion of tribes not Nirercka, There wore four arall 
triiee or clase tpen Comecticut River, or a few milon from it, 
sSep Tih ACMKAIS at Springfield and vect CouringTield, the varse 
nokes at tootlield, the Constucks or Norwottucks ot Northam ton, 
facle; end Matitield, and the : ucks at veoerfleld, It is not 


kexama that there wore any oormanent Indian settionents above 


| Horthfiolcs eselcw if any Indians resided comptarntiy in the terrie 


tery now in Suffield ard Enfield.” 


Fact Pe eae san ft Sty i f-s 4 peer, ovr ® aq 8 ¢ 
Wyo four tribes of weetern “inrrocka noe, Co sweoticut @ ives 


ami ite tranches, cay be reckoned at ten or elo von busired when mort 


Misorcuse, Taelr nombers were considerably rechead botore they lott 
his part of the camtry, (after Mullists far), end did not corhace 
Gxcoad ei:ht honckvad in 1675, and they vere sca huncreda lesa wen 
the war ondedeseetiere has Seen not a little auec oration tn recard 
to the indian population of Now Mirlandesce"s 
The Vorweltuckt,y of tha Torthanpton, Nacley and Natfield 
QMGh, WOTG crmnias of the Louecan Indians, of curiae £ Comecticut, 


ari of the Yohauler, of castern tiew York ctatee In 1G T@1659 they 


be 
carried om a war with the Yohorans uncer Uncass and about 1663 they 
joinad other Uassachuretts Indiana in ao war with the Mohewiat, in which 
the Mohawiss cozeated thom. 

faring fifteen yoars after the ectilenent of Northampton 
the Indiene of this area wers in seneral peaceable. Com of the 
Indiane were inclined to minor atealing, and wien they could cot 
Liquor thoy tecane drunk and quarrelicee, Sut cesereally the 
English tried to treat then woll, anc there wore no cericus cune 
‘flicta until Shilipte War, 1675< (Sven then the local, Eoglish 
provobod the trouble, being afraid of that the Indiano might do, 
aod trying to cisarm the In et Uatwisld after fisyting had 
occurred olsovtiore.) 

Than the Indiang sold land thoy retained the richt to bunt 
ang fish, The Incian women cultivated some corn ficlide, alter the 
large tracts had been cold, and eometines fot the Tnelis to plo 
their Siclds for them, The In:tans? food cupply was not diminished by 
the sotilonontce 

The Indians often came into the settiermnis, "anc the 
Balutation of netop, (my frisnd), was often heard in the strectss 
indian mot, ween youns non, maice and emali chilcren, in their 
scanty dresses, were everycay sichte, an: excited no curiosity. 

The mon aold furs and vorrison, and the women cade and sold baskete 
end mots arxl other tainc@e Among these La>orioua Ivitan wooo, 
wore some that wore nildé and kind hearted, The wostorn Uipsucks 


continced to be pacane, The Indian men refused to do any kind 


Ye 
of vost, 

ASter their relatiow with the cettlers were oo.ablished, 
wen the liver Indians wore in dancer of attack by the Uohawk: op 
other ermamica they sought protection not in thoir forin tut *ncar 
the houses and in the outtullcince of the English, and their 
diving acaong thom wee very trocblesame," The Nohawkes, etrictiy 
@pesking, were caly one of the Five Nations of Iroquois in 
eastern Now York, amt had their center about LO niles west of 
Albany bot all the Five Nations were often called Hohowis. 

Raids betwoon the Eagsachusevte Indians and the koharks occurred 
fn 1663 and afters In 1667 & part: of Mohwwks apoe.red near 
Radley and Northampton, where they killed a young Nipemck 
Gorvant and somG catile anc awine boloncing to the settlers, 
“The Xagscciueatie General Court complained by letter to the 
Eohawke, end some oxensation for the sottlors was obtained. 
wudd mestiowg soms surmaisins facta aliout the hatita of 
the Rohuwig, "They wre extrescly filtixy, never washing face nor 
hands, and they cooled fish (Surt ae taken) from the water, and 
the entrails of deer, without any cleansingeeesTna Vow faland 
indians wore not cloaniy.e. fr an aproecment mad «ith the sachons 
at Concerd in 166, the Inilans were not Mo nick Lice as fornoriy 
and Gat thean'seeeio early GCotch and few Marland writers effirnnd 
truly tit the Hohavke wore camilala, A writer in 10. (a Detch 
Clorcman), aa;e tuey tortured their cantives and ate thems" In 


3695 @ purty of “Now Tors Uncglish and Mohawin purmed a party of 


We 
French anc Indians, ond killed a murber of the Prenche One of the 
English wrote *our Indians did quickly cat up the bedien of the 27 
Frornichmttieses" Judd adds in a note, "There wore rare inctances of 
eannibalios in New Englands. In 1637 (during the Fequot war) Uncas 
end his men onde @ horrid repuct upon tho body of @ Fequot at Cape 
brooke 
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Esme: OFS cf | 
datkly Soy Hietory of Hadley, 10d3, lot odites ite 33, I2te7, 20, 
L32. He also deserides triciiy thee successive Indian 
forte in Northaupton tomship, one near Hatiielc, ant a 
gcople of Indian camp areas in Torth Mmatiield, 


ee Charles |, Thayor, who grew up in Fockamm, Sianished infore 
mation on several of the tooles aber@s, Ue acted as 
guides to the fat site, and -ave dates aml come dotalls 
@bout the chanps of chamol at the fort and at the 
Ox Dowts 
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